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BIG. brown - and - white 
bird came sailing up the 
Trout Stream, his long 
wings stretched far out 
toright and left. He flew 
slowly, for he was look- 
ing for something—some- 
thing that he wanted very 
much. He was doing the family market- 
ing. Up in the top of a big pine-tree, a 
mile away, his wife was sitting on a nest 
full ofeggs, and it was both his duty and 
his pleasure to findasupperforher. Sud- 
denly he stopped short. He had caught 
sight of the thing for which he was 
searching—a dusky, shadowy shape with 
an outline like that of a submarine tor- 
pedo-boat, lying moveless in the clear 
water. For just an instant he seemed 
to hang poised in the air, but it was 
only long enough to change the direc- 


tion of his motion; then down he 
went with a rush and a swoop. 

The brook trout saw him coming and 
tried to dart away, but it was too late. 
So many, many dangers that trout had 
faced in the course of his long life in the 
Stream, and always he had escaped 
alive, though sometimes by the very 
skin of his teeth. Surely it could not 
be that his end had come now, so sud- 
denly, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. But though his fins and tail were 
as quick as ever to answer the alarm, 
they could not save him this time. The 
enemy was too close. 

With a mighty splash the osprey 
struck the Stream and went clear under 
and out of sight, while the water boiled 
and surged over him. He could not 
see, for the commotion about him, but 
his aim had been true, and his out- 
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stretched feet touched a slippery, slimy, 
wriggling body that was just begin- 
ning to gather headway. 

Quicker than a wink his toes closed 
about it and his sharp talons sank deep 
into the trout's flesh. Then up he 
came, rising out of the Stream like 
some fabled monster of old, and shak- 
ing the water from his feathers in a 
shower of flying drops. There was 
nothing leisurely in his movements 
now. Every thread of muscle in his 
wings and breast was working with 
all its might to lift that heavy trout, for 
it proved to be the largest that the os- 
prey had ever captured, an aged veteran 
whose hooked jaw had been the gate of 
death to many and many a smaller 
fish before his own turn came. Up 
went the bird’s great pinions till they 
were straight above him; then down 
they came, lashing the air like whips. 
Up again and down, up and down, up 
and down, harder and faster and fiercer; 
and little by little he and his victim 
rose above the Stream till at last they 
were clear of the tree-tops. Then 
straight away to the nest in the old 
pine, where the wife was waiting to 
make them both welcome. 

The Trout Stream was working down 
to Lake Superior from the spring in the 
little cedar swamp among the hills, 
through the hardwood forest, past the 
pine ridges, and across the huckleberry 
plains ; and it was seeing things along 
the way. Chiefly it was seeing life. It 
was marvelous how many living 
creatures there were in it, and over it, 
and under it, and all about it, from the 
clams hidden away in its sandy bed to 
the great bald eagle who floated far up 
in the blue, and who now and then 
came down and robbed the osprey of 
a well-earned dinner. And the eagle 
was not the only highwayman among 
them. A large proportion of the in- 
habitants appeared to be principally en- 
gaged in robbing the others of either 
their dinners or their lives, and trage- 
dies were very frequent along the 
Trout Stream. The trout himself, when 
the osprey first saw him, had just 
swallowed a herring, who, in his day, 
had devoured a whole multitude of 
still smaller fishes and water animals. 


One summer there was a big green 
caterpillar who lived in a birch tree 
close beside the Stream. When the 
autumn came he wovea silken coffin and 
sealed himself up in it so tightly that 
you would have thought he did not ex- 
pect ever again to see the light of day. 
When the leaves fell from the birch 
tree he fell with them, and all winter 
long he lay under the snow, waiting 
the call to life that was sure to come 
with the spring, and in the mean time 
growing and changing and making 
ready for a glorious transformation. 
His resurrection trumpet sounded at 
last, and he cut a hole in one end of 
his casket and crept out, not a cater- 
pillar at all, but a marvelous luna 
moth with great pale green wings, as 
fair and beautiful and spirit-like a 
creature as ever flitted through the 
vernal woods. For a. night or two he 
was happy in the moonlight, and then 
the Stream saw another tragedy, for, 
as he alighted for a moment on the 
ground, a tiny shrew, one of the small- 
est but most pugnacious of all the four- 
footed people in the forest, blundered 
upon him and made an end of him. 
That such a slow, dull, half-blind, 
earth-bound animal should have been 
permitted to take the life of that 
wonderful moth is hard to understand. 
One could scarcely pity him when, 
only an hour later, he himself was 
killed and eaten by a mink. And -yet 
life may have been as sweet to the shrew 
as to the moth. These things be a mys- 
tery, and wecan only guess and wonder 
at their meaning. 

But it was not all tragedy that the 
Trout Stream saw. There was much 
of pleasure and happiness as well— 
innocent happiness, that cost no one 
anything, and that sprang from health 
and strength and sunshine and work 
and love, just as ours does. Take the 
osprey again as an example. In most 
of the relations of life he was a model 
bird. Asa husband he was loyal and 
devoted, doing his full share in the 
building of the nest, bringing home 
generous supplies of food, and even tak- 
ing aturn now and then at keeping 
the eggs warm while his wife stretched 
her wings. They were very fond of 
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each other—those two—and they greatly 
enjoyed each other’s society. Later on, 
when the children were hatched, he 
proved an unselfish father, and toiled 
nobly to catch enough fish for them. 
He was a good neighbor, too, and 
never quarreled with the other birds. 
No one but the fish ever had any 
cause to complain of him. Fish he had 
to have, for there was no other way 
that he could keep himself and his 
family alive. 


It was not entirely their fault that so 
many of the inhabitants of the stream 
and the adjoining woods lived on each 
other. Unlike Mr. Wister’s Virginian, 
they often killed for profit—they had 
to—but I think that few of them, ex- 
cept perhaps the weasel, were much 
given to killing merely for pleasure. 
And I do not think that those who were 
killed—or who were likely to be—were 
in the habit of dwelling very much on 
the horrors of their situation. Nature 
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is merciful as well as cruel, and if she 
has to place these wild children of hers 
where their lives are in daily, hourly, 
and even momentary jeopardy, she 
probably makes up for it as far as she 
can by teaching them not to worry as 
much as you and I would be likely to 
do under similar circumstances. The 
otter often frolicked and swam and 
splashed about in the water in the 
mere joy of living, in spite of his 
enemy,man. ‘The duck was as pleased 
over her ducklings as if there had not 
been a fox in all the woods—how could 
she help it, when they were so pretty 
and soft and downy, and so bright and 
smart and obedient, and when their lit- 
tle voices answered her loving murmurs 
with such delightful baby-talk? We 
must be cautious, of course ; but what 
is the use of being always anxious and 
troubled? Let us gather our rosebuds 
while we may. There was something 
worth having for every one in the Trout 
Stream, and it is possible that even the 
clams, until the muskrat found and ate 
them, were quite as happy as the old 
saying would make them out to be, 
though of that I have no direct informa- 
tion. The clams are a close-mouthed, 
undemonstrative family, and we do not 
know much about 
their emotions. 
Any one who 
was at all ac- 
quainted with the 
otter could see 
that he enjoyed 
life. He was very 
fond of aquatic 
sports of different 
kinds, but espe- 
cially of sliding 
down hill into the 
water. There is 
reason for think- i “LE 
ing that the otter 
was the original 
‘*shoot the shouts ’’? man. Winter was 
the best time for his coasting, of course; 
but he practiced it more or less in sum- 
mer time as well. If you had been there, 
and had keptstill enough, and had been 
hidden carefully enough, you might 
possibly have caught a ylimpse of him 
as he climbed up to the top of a steep 
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clay bank and paused for a moment to 
look around and make sure that there 
was noenemy in sight. With his long 
neck stretched out he would peer cau- 
tiously up and down the Streain, and 
then, satisfied that there was no danger, 
he would make his way to the toboggan- 
slide that he had worn in the clay, and 
launching himself from the brink he 
would go rushing down and hit the 
water head first. It was great fun, and 
he did it over and over again till he 
grew tired or it was time to eat, or per- 
haps until some unaccustomed sound 
alarmed him. The otter was very wary. 
He had to be, or he would never have 
kept his skin, for the trappers, who 
had killed every last beaver in the 
stream, were after him also. His rich, 
soft, silky, dark-brown fur, with the 
white throat and breast, was a prize 
that was worth many a long day’s work 
and the setting of many a trap. If his 
dwelling had not been much less con- 
spicuous than the beaver's—he lived in 
a burrow instead of a castle—and his 
diplomacy perhaps a little wilier, his 
pelt would surely have gone where the 
good peltries go. But he was very shy 
of baits, and the trap could seldom be 
set so carefully that his eye or his nose 
would not detect 
something human 
about it before it 
got hold of him. 

And so he still 
lived in the 

Stream, and when 
he was not coast- 
.ing down into it 
he was apt to be 
swimming and 
romping and roll- 
ing and tumbling 
and darting about 
in it with all the 
abandon of a fris- 
ky colt, his stout 
feet and big, muscular tail tossing him 
through the water as lightly and easily as 
if he were a porpoise. If he had been 
made of india-rubber and steel springs he 
could hardly have been more tireless. 
Yet this very quickness and tirelessness 
which added so much to his own pleas- 
ure was the source of endless trouble 
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and disaster to his neighbors, for he 
swam so fast that he could catch fish on 
the fly, and he ate more trout and her- 
rings and minnows than the osprey him- 
self. Thus do the joy of life and the 
shadow of death touch and mingle in 
the Trout Stream. But enough of that. 

Hard by lived the beavers’ humble 
cousins, the lowly muskrats. It was 
not through any superior wisdom or 
cunning that they had kept their place 
in the Stream, but because their skins 
were not worth as much as either the 
beavers’ or the otters’, and also because 
—another sign of their plebeian sta- 
tion—they had so many more children. 
For the muskrats raised two or three 
families every year. In neither size, 
beauty or diplomacy were they the 
equals of the otter. Instead of his 
handsome and aristocratic dress they 
wore shorter fur of a duller and more 
grayish hue, and in place of his caution 
and his keen sense of danger they had 
a comparative carelessness and stupidity 
that often led them into steel-traps. 
They, too, caught fish and ate them, at 
times ; but they were hardly as skilful 
as he, and often they contented them- 
selves with clams and the luscious roots 
of the waterslilies. But whether they 
ate fish or clams or lily roots, it was the 
Stream that fed them, and by the Stream 
they always made their home. The 
Stream was their best friend and pro- 


tector—usually. Not always. Once 
ina while it failed them. There was 
one old rat, the biggest of them all 
from the hills to the Lake Superior 
beach, who had made himself a very 
fine burrow, scooping it out under the 
roots of a dead tree, whose bare white 
trunk, stripped of its bark, rose gaunt 
aud grim from the very edge of the 
water. Most of the time “the Stream 
covered his front door and hid it from 
prowling marauders. The muskrat 
himself had to dive to reach it, and then 
had to swim up a narrow passage to get 
to his chamber. It was a rather trouble- 
some arrangement, but itsinconvenience 
was fully compensated for by the safety 
which it afforded. But in seasons of 
long drought the water sometimes got 
so low that the whole was left un- 
covered, and on one of these occasions 
a mink walked in and tried to make a 
meal of the owner. + 

Ordinarily a muskrat wouldn't have 
much chance in such an encounter, but 
this particular rat, as I have already 
said, was the biggest in the Stream, 
while the mink happened to be a rather 
small one. So they clinched, and the 
first thing they knew they were out of 
the burrow and were rolling over and 
over on the shore, a living ball of fur 
and fury, chewing and scratching and 
tearing at each other with all their 
might, with teeth and limbs and claws 
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tangled up as if they would never let 
go. They fought so hard that they 
never saw the man who came down the 
bank until a spiked river-shoe actually 
kicked them apart. Then the rat made 
for his hole and the mink for the water, 
both of them jumping for dear life. But 
the mink wasn’t quite quick enough, 
and the next winter a beautiful young 
lady wore his skin around her neck. As 
she settled her little white chin in the 
soft brown fur she often thought how 
warm and comfortable and how very be- 
coming it was. No doubt the mink had 
thought so too. ¥ 
But this wasn’t by any means the 
only mink in the Stream. There were 
many others, and there was one in par- 
ticular—the one who ate the shrew— 
who was so big and strong and fierce 
that the muskrat would have had no 
show at all with him. In summer he 
might sometimes have been seen, dressed 
in his brown suit with the white neck- 
tie and shirt-front, sunning himself on 
a big stone, with his tail half in the 
water. He was alittle like the otter in 
his general shape, his flattened head and 
his webbed feet.’ He was playful, too, 
and liked to romp in the Stream, but he 
was smaller than the otter, and he had 
rather less intelligence and a decidedly 
worse temper when anything crossed 
him. He was an inveterate prowler, 
and ‘he made great havoc among the 
fishes and the smaller birds and animals 
all up and down the Stream. Even in 
winter he was on the move a great deal of 
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the time, sometimes up in the light and 
air, and sometimes creeping and swim- 
ming along in the darkness under the 
ice, stopping now and then to catch his 
breath in the air-spaces that were to be 
found here and there, and always seek- 
ing what he might devour. I am afraid 
that he had in him something of the 
nature of his cousin, the weasel, and 
that he was one of the few who really 
took pleasure in killing for the sake of 
killing. 

These three, the mink, the otter and 
the muskrat, and many others besides, 
were permanent residents. The mink 
and the otter, especially the mink, 
might wander up and down the Stream 
and its tributaries, and might even leave 
it for a time to visit other streams, but 
they still belonged to the valley and the 
swamp and the woods. There were 
others, however, who spent much of 
their time in a far country. The osprey 
was one of these, and there were also 
the kingfishers, the wood duck and the 
great blue heron. The kingfishers were 
valiant, aggressive, strenuous birds, 
stockily built, with business written all 
over them. A number of them came 
in early spring—early, that is, for the 
Lake Superior country—and with stri- 
dent voices that sounded like a police 
man’s rattle, they woke the echoes of 
the woods and the Stream. Their court- 
ships accomplished and their matrimo- 
nial affairs settled for the summer, they 
went to work housebuilding, and one 
of the most energetic pairs was the one 
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that chose for a residence a certain steep 
sand bank, round the end of which the 
Stream flowed in a wide curve. Pine 
trees grew on this bank, and one of them, 
undermined by the current, had slipped 
over the brink and slid down till its 
roots were partly in the water and it 
stood there leaning far out over the 
Stream. Then the trunk had broken 
off six or eight feet from the ground, 
and the dead stub that was left made a 
splendid lookout from which to watch 
for fish. Here one or the other of the 
kingfishers might have been seen a good 
deal of the time. Often they had to 
wait a good while, but sooner or later 
something would come swimming along 
and then down would goa little bolt of 
blue-and-white lightning. The osprey 
caught his fish with his talons, but the 
kingfishers went in head first and used 
their big beaks. 

Between times they were digging a 
tunnel into the face of the sand bank, 
and now those same beaks did duty as 
pickaxes, while their short legs and 
stout feet scratched the loosened dirt 
out of the hole and let it slide down into 
the water. They worked straight into 
the bank for perhaps a couple of yards, 
and then turned to the right and hol- 
lowed out a small chamber, where, on 
a rude nest made of sticks and grass 
and feathers, there presently appeared 
half a dozen round, white eggs. Six- 
teen days later the eggs gave place to 


young kingfishers, and all summer the 
family prospered famously. They had 
one very narrow escape, however, for 
one day a creature came along who had 
the shape of a man and the soul of a 
weasel. That same afternoon the chil- 
dren were brought out for an airing, 
and were helped up onto a low branch 
of a bush, where they clung precari- 
ously and yelled for their dinner so 
loudly that their mother sprung her rat- 
tle and flew away to the old stub to see 
what she could get for them. As she 
drew near her sentry-box she saw a 
small, dark object lying just where she 
always perched, but it never occurred 
to her that there could be any harm in 
it,and she alighted as usual. The next 
moment she was a very much surprised 
kingfisher, for she happened to jar the 
thing a little and it gave a jump and 
shut itself up like a clam, its steel jaws 
coming together with asnap that would 
have broken both her legs if it had 
caught them, as it would certainly have 
done if she had landed upon it instead 
of beside it. She spread her wings and 
flew away in great alarm and excite- 
ment, leaving a tail-feather behind her, 
and shrieking out to her mate a hyster- 
ical account of the terrible creature that 
had taken possession of their stub. But 


‘she wasn’t really hurt a bit, and there 


were no very serious mishaps all sum- 
mer. The children were safely reared, 
and went away south for the winter; 
and the next year they all came back 
and caught fish in the Trout Stream, 
and raised families of their own. 

The blue heron was a fisherman, too, 
but his methods were different from 
those of either the kingfishers or the 
osprey. This was largely because of 
his size and shape. He was about four 
and a half feet long, when you stretched 
him out straight, mostly brown-and- 
white neck and bluish-ash legs. He 
used to stand erect on the edge of the 
Stream with an eye out for fish, and 
when his head came shooting down 
toward a trout or a herring or a sucker 
it was almost as good as a dive from the 
top of the old stub. His long, yellow 
beak descended point first, like a spear, 
and the luckless fish was pretty sure to 
be thrust through and through. 
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No steel trap ever touched the heron. 
He was too wary for that. And seldom 
did he leta man, hunteror trapper, or any 
one else, get anywhere near him. With 
his head held high in the air he could 
keep watch all around him as well as on 
the water below, 
and if any one ap- 
proached he 
would flap his big 
wings, lift him- 
self out of the 
grass and the low 
bushes and go 
trailing off, with 
his long legs 
dangling beneath 
him and his long 
neck poked out 
awkwardly in 
front. He always 
looked when he 
started off as if he 
had more limbs 
than he could car- 
ry. Presently, however, he would 
get his belongings in a little better 
shape, and with his head drawn in, his 
neck gracefully curved, his feet held 
straight out behind, and his wings beat- 
ing strong and steady, he would fly 
away to his nest ‘‘in the melancholy 
marshes.”’ 

Not very far from the kingfisher’s sand 
bank was the home of the wood duck, 
the bird which, for its great beauty, 
is sometimes known as ‘‘the bride.’’ 
The name would be a very fitting one 
if it were not for the fact that it was 
really the bridegroom of the wood duck 
establishment who was the most beau- 
tiful and the most handsomely dressed 
and not the bride at all. Her garb was 
comparatively sober and modest, while 
he was resplendent in pure white, rich 
brown, velvety black, and metallic tints 
of blue and green and purple. He was 
really one of the handsomest birds that 
ever visited the Trout Stream. The 
osprey, for instance, was not in it fora 
moment with the wood duck in the 
matter of gorgeous apparel. But I fear 
that in the matter of character the duck 
was much less steadfast and loyal than 
that ideal husband and fisherman, for 
he had not been long married, and the 
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eggs were not even hatched, when he 
deserted his wife and left her to bring 
up the family alone. However, it wasn’t 
as if she couldn’t do it. She managed 
splendidly, and raised nearly the whole 
brood, only one duckling falling victim 
to the big mink 
and one to a fox. 

All these things 
the Trout Stream 
saw as it jour- 
neyed down from 
the hills to Lake 
Superior, and 
many more be- 
sides. Of the deer 
and the lynx and 
the __ partridges 
who came to it 
for drink we have 
not time to talk, 
nor of the striped 
and spotted wa- 
tersnake who 
went bobbing 
through the ripples or lay coiled up 
on the shore, nor of the fretful por- 
cupine who waddled heavily and 
clumsily across the Stream on a bridge 
made of a fallen tree, nor of the 
scolding red squirrel, nor the nervous 
chipmunk, nor the ubiquitous skunk ; 
but they were there, and the Trout 
Stream saw them all. And many other 
things it saw, the which, if they should 
be told every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the 
books that would be written. 

It saw the gloom and shadow of the 
cedar swamp and the sunshine of the 
open tamarack. The wind of the 
huckleberry plains kissed it into ripples, 
and it heard the rustle and murmur of 
the hardwood forest, and the low song 
of the pines that leaned over it and 
looked down at their own images mir- 
rored in its still surface. 

It saw the flaming of the swamp ma- 
ples when the frost laid hold of them, 
and the radiant whiteness of the winter. 
It felt the rushing strength of the spring 
freshets, and then the thrill of the early 
summer, when, after long months of ice 
and snow, 
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when all the woods were green, and all 
the world was throbbing with new life ; 
when millions of insects danced away 
their little hour in the warm sunshine, 
and when the young of bird and beast 
were growing like weeds and calling 
every moment for food, while the old 
worked with might and main to findthem 
provender. And the Trout Stream was 
the very center and soul of everything. 

It glided quietly across the level 
marshes, it hurried down the noisy rap- 
ids, it stumbled and fell over the ruins 
of a beaver-dam, and, it jumped from 
the brink of a rocky ledge and dropped 
thirty feet sheer down, shouting and 
singing in its strength. 


Then, by-and-by, it slackened its pace 
again. ‘The last waterfall was leaped 
and the last rapid run. It was larger 
now, and broader and stiller, and often, 
as one looked out over it at evening 
from among the trees, one saw it lying 
as calm and smooth asa lake, with the 
sky and the clouds reflected in it as in 
a glass, and with perhaps a woodchuck 
or a cottontail silhouetted against the 
bright water. And so, at length, with 
the sunset light on its quiet face, and 
the friendly woods standing round to 
say good-by, it slipped out past the 
white limestone beach into the waiting 
arms of Lake Superior, and was a Trout 
Stream no more. 
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broidery, my philosophic 

' # VY || ‘rien and I, an embroid- 

1 Gardens, on a morning 
in May. 

Before us, inviting us, stretched long 
avenues of greensward, still wet with 
dew, sparkling in big fantastic patches 
of sunshine, darkling in crisp masses of 
shadow, dotted by many newly-shorn 
sheepish-looking sheep. Over our heads 
the sky was scintillant, ofthe tenderest 
English blue, and great lazy white 
clouds floated luxuriously in it—white, 
yet iridescent, with pale rose and pale 
violet reflections. About us the trees, 
those imperial trees, clad in sumptuous 
new foliage, almost seemed to mimic 
the clouds in the fulness and softness of 
their outlines; whilst every vista was 
bedimmed, enriched, by that wonderful 
pearl-dust into which the smoke and 
mist of London are transmuted when 
they reach the Gardens. And then 
there were the birds: blackbirds and 
thrushes, repeating and repeating the 
self-same songs they have sung from 
the beginning of the world—things of 
beauty that have never passed into 
nothingness ; blackbirds and thrushes, 
sometimes a robin, sometimes even a 
wren, and always, of course, sparrows, 
sparrows, sparrows, those shrewish 
plebeians of their kind. 

I, in a moment of unrestrained en- 
thusiasm, cried out, ‘‘ It is an embroid- 
ery,-an embroidery of sight and scent 
and sound.” 

“It is very nice,’’ my philosophic 
friend assented, beamingamicably upon 
it through his spectacles: ‘‘it is very 
nice indeed. The greensward is green, 
the sheep are sheepish-looking, the 
flowers are flowery, the sky is skyey, 
the clouds are like whipped-cream. 


; Nal E were walking in an em- 


ery of sight and scent 
and sound. We were 
walking in Kensington 


THE BAG OF GOLD 


By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ Etc, 


There’s a visible agreement between the 
names of things and their appearances, 
which satisfies our brute instinct for 
congruity. It is a beautiful Mstance, 
with these smiling lawns, benignant 
oaks, and cheérful colors, of what a 
charming pet Nature may become, 
when man has got his foot firmly 
planted on her neck. There are many 
foolish people who will boast to you 
that they are Nature-lovers. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand the person who asseverates his 
love for Nature merely proves that he 
is profoundly unacquainted with her. 
Nature, iz puris naturalibus, before 
man has whipped and cowed and tamed 
her, is the fiercest and the most obscene 
of monsters. My dear fellow, Nature, 
Nature untamed by man, free Nature, 
Nature in a natural condition, is—the 
Devil.” 

My friend paused (to take breath, 
perhaps). Possibly he was only gath- 
ering himself together for a fresh at- 
tack. Anyhow, by and by we came 
in sight of the Bayswater-road, along 
which numberless omnibuses, laden 
with humanity, were rolling Citywards ; 
and thereupon he began :— 

‘‘Look at those poor, witless wood- 
cutters going into the wood, to cut 
their load of fagots. If they had an 
ounce of wit among them, they'd dis- 
mount, every man of ’em, and come and 
spend this Heaven-sent morning as 
Heaven sent it to bespent. Do you 
think Heaven sent a morning like this 
to be spent in a dingy wood, cutting 
fagots? Was there ever a bluer, a 
more fragrant, a more melodious day? 
An embroidery, I believe I called it a 
minute or two ago. No? ‘The word 
was yours? It doesn’t matter. The 
day is an embroidery, a perfumed em- 
broidery, an embroidery of jewels, 
richer than all their tribe ; and the poor, 
witless plodders spurn it beneath their 


